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Drawing by T. P. Slattery of 
; the first Loyola buildings 
, A cf ; under construction on the 

OF Student 5 y Loyola Farm, as seen from 
SERVICES : 4 Bs) the Melon Patch in 1915. 
rr : : Construction of the west end 
campus of Loyola College 
began in 19]3 on the site of 
the old Decary Farm, which 
had been purchased by the 
Jesuits in 1900. 
Construction was delayed 
because of lack of money, 
and the first students occu- 
pied the buildings in 1915, 
although it was 1916 before 
the move was complete. The original buildings included the Administration 
Building, the Refectory, and the Junior or High School Building (now the 
Psychology Building). Courtesy of Nancy Marrelli. 
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ost of you have only been here a few short months and I bet you don’t really care that much 

that Concordia is celebrating its 25th birthday. I hope, after reading this special 25th 

Anniversary edition of The Bridge that you will care, because knowing where we have been is 
the first step in understanding where we should be going. Or should I say, where you will be going. 

We can’t really decide our futures without having some knowledge and understanding of how we got 
where we are. What are our strengths? What should we build on? Where do we want to go? 

Change is a process. Things don’t just arrive at where they are fully formed. They evolve. And so it is with 
Concordia. Concordia is a first class university with programmes and policies that are some of the most inno- 
vative and respected in the world. It took a lot of hard work to get where we are today and Concordia is jus- 
tifiably proud of what it has created. That is what birthdays and anniversaries are for: to celebrate and reflect 
on our past and then decide where we want to go with what we have built. 

We started by merging two respected but very different institutions, Loyola College and Sir George 
Williams University, and created something completely new that combined the best of both. And that some- 
thing completely new, Concordia University, is what you are inheriting. 

In this issue you can have a look at evolution at work by seeing and reading about some of our history. 
We start by giving you a brief history lesson on Health Services, the Library, and a bit of a historical per- 
spective on a few other things you may not have considered—like how your past habits affect your future 
behaviour. We’ll also show you some photos from the family album. I bet you didn’t know that there was 
once a replica of the Statute of David in the library. Or that the now rare Montreal Melons once grew in front 
of Loyola,. (our cover art). You spend hours sitting in classrooms on both campuses, but do you know any- 
thing about when these classes were built or who they are named after? Probably not. 

How about the future—do you know what your faculty is planning for the future? You will after reading 
the Turning Point article. You’ll be surprized at some of the innovations and changes that are already taking 
place. These changes and new ideas will affect you, if they haven’t already. You should know what your 
deans are thinking and planning. And while you’re hearing about the future, you will also be learning about 
the past. The Turning Point article also features some of the stories behind the whopping 77 million dollars 
the University raised in its latest campaign. Find out why so many people from the past felt it was so impor- 
tant to invest in your future. 

So have a look at what is going on and think about where we are going. This is your university and you 
should be proud of what you are inheriting. You are Concordia’s future and what you help to create while 
you are here will be part of what is passed on to future generations of Concordians. Who knows, someday 
we may see your picture and story in a Concordia magazine. 


Jocelyne Cottier, 
Editor, The Bridge 
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Simone de 
Beauvoir 
Institute 
Fall Events 


by Susan L. Sullivan 


all students to attend our events. In September, Patricia 

Morley read from her new book, The Mountain is 
Moving: Japanese Women’s Lives (UBC Press, 1999). 
October—Women’s History Month—The Institute hosted Dr. 
Ute Gerhard, Chair of Women’s Studies at the University of 
Frankfurt at Mann, Germany and lawyer with the Civil Rights 
and Democracy Committee, Federal Republic of Germany. Dr. 
Gerhard gave a lecture and workshop on October 6 and 7, 
respectively. 

Events scheduled for November include French author 
Claudine Monteil who will give the Annual Lecture on Simone 
de Beauvoir, and broadcast journalist Anne Petrie who will 
read from her book, Gone to an Aunt’s: Remembering 
Canada’s Homes for Unwed Mothers. Watch for event postings 
on university department bulletin boards, the back page of 
Concordia’s The Thursday Report, and the Monday’s Woman 
News section of The Gazette. 

For over twenty years the Simone de Beauvoir Institute has 
sponsored events that fulfill the Institute’s mission to serve the 
university and the larger community through research, teach- 
ing and community participation. For event information, con- 
tact Susan at 848-2373. Get further information about the 
Simone de Beauvoir Institute and the Women’s Studies 
Programmes by checking our website at http://www.concor- 
dia.ca under the heading, colleges. % 


Ta Simone de Beauvoir Institute extends an invitation to 
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Master in Public 
Policy and Public 
Administration 


Graduate Internship Programme 
has High Success Rate 

by Leo Tavormina 

Internship Coordinator 


in Public Policy and Public Administration at 

Concordia University is available to qualified students 
with the right academic standing and general aptitude. The 
Programme is intended to round out the student’s education 
with on-the-job experience while serving as a bridge to the 
working world. The advantages are many for both the student 
and the employer. 

Approximately 100 Graduate students are accepted into the 
programme annually and the Internship Option is clearly the 
choice of about 90% of the enrollment. Most of the placements 
are in the Nation Capital Region of Ottawa and Hull, though 
some are in Montreal or elsewhere in Canada. The internship’s 
success rate speaks for itself—we send about 36 students per 
year on an internship and almost all of them are offered 
employment after completing their internship term. 

Students are allowed to pursue their own interests, as long 
as they meet the programme’s standards. Most earn about 
$600.00 per week during their internships, which typically last 
from four to eight months. This sort of flexibility is possible 
because the students must have completed all their course 
work before being placed on an internship. 

The Internship’s success is due to the strength of our 
Faculty and programme and its ability to prepare students for 
their internships and eventual employment in the field. An 
emphasis on analytical thought and analytical writing, com- 
bined with a solid foundation in Programme Evaluation, Policy 
Analysis, Research Analysis and Dispute Resolution all con- 
tribute to the success of our students in the real world. Our pro- 
gramme excellence is reflected in the support of our graduates. 
Over the years we have built an Alumni network of former stu- 
dents who maintain a strong loyalty to the programme. Our 
annual dinner at the National Arts Centre in Ottawa is always 
a huge success. 

While demand for the Internship Option is high, the pro- 
gramme continues to maintain a strong offering within the 
Thesis Option and the Courses Only Option. The programme 
has become very well known and respected outside the 
University—in fact, it is better known outside the University 
than it is within Concordia itself. 

For more information about the Graduate programme 
in Public Policy and Public Administration contact the 
Department of Political Science Graduate Programme at (514) 
848-2126. % 


T he Graduate Internship Programme within the Master 
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Make your Past Part 
of your Future Success 


by Mary O'Malley 


ADO md ODP 


hen SGW and Loyola merged to form 
Concordia in 1974, each university 
preserved at least some of its unique 


past while adopting new ways that would make their union 
successful. In like manner, you can be a successful student at 
Concordia by knowing when to rely on your past and when to 
make changes. You should use your past experience and prior 
knowledge to read and learn more effectively. But at the same 
time, you should be quick to exchange or adapt past study 
habits just as soon as they prove ineffective. 


Use your past when you read 

Effective reading is not an eye activity but rather a brain 
activity. This means that when you read effectively, you read 
actively with your brain “in gear.” You make predictions about 
ideas and information that may be in the text and then check 
them out by reading, or you ask questions and then find the 
answers in the text. Naturally you can make much better pre- 
dictions and ask better questions when you know a little bit 
about the topic that you’re reading about. 

There are two good ways to find out what you know about 
a topic before you start to read. The first is to read the title of 
a chapter or article and ask yourself, “What do I know about 
this topic from past experience?” This helps your brain call up 
past information stored in its depths so it’s readily available as 
you read. A second way is to preview the chapter or article by 


Effective reading is not an 
eye activity but rather a 
brain activity. This means 
that when you read effec- 
tively, you read actively 
with your brain “in gear.” 


checking out the headings, looking at the pictures, charts or 
graphs, and paying attention to anything that jumps off the 
page at you as you quickly turn the pages. As you preview the 
text in this way, you should be able to make some predictions 
as to what the piece will be about. You may recall information 
you learned in a past course (or yesterday’s lecture!). As well, 
getting the “Big Picture,” seeing all the headings and special 


photo by Jocelyne Cottier 


features of a text at once, helps you predict meaningful con- 
nections among the ideas. And even if you can’t make many 
predictions, you can at least ask questions about these impor- 
tant ideas. Now when you come to read the text, you’ve got 
two jobs for your brain to do: 1) Check out your predictions, 
and 2) Find the answers to your questions. This assures that 
your brain will be active as you read, telling your eyes to go 
quickly over some parts, because your predictions are correct, 
and telling your eyes to slow down at other parts because these 
give answers to your questions. By using your past knowledge 
and experience to make predictions and to ask questions before 
you start to read, you will read faster and remember more. 


Use your past to learn new ideas 

Your past knowledge and experience are equally useful 
when you want to learn new concepts or ideas. Learning 
involves making connections, and one type of connection 
that’s good to make is to connect new ideas to something you 
already know, such as your own past experience. For exam- 
ple, if you’re learning a new marketing theory about con- 
sumer behaviour, test the theory out by applying it to yourself 
or to your family and friends: Does it explain why you buy 
new products? Or if you’re learning about gender socializa- 
tion in Sociology, think about examples of how you and your 
siblings were socialized as children: Was this typical of what 
the theory says or not? Whenever you personalize what 
you’re learning by relating it to your own life experience and 
by making up your own examples, you increase your under- 
standing of a concept and remember it better. As well, using 
your past experience to “test” theory helps you to evaluate 
different theories and see the strengths and weaknesses of 
each. Doing this contributes to “critical thinking,” which all 
professors expect their students to do. A final advantage of 
this kind of thinking and connecting is that you become much 
more motivated as a learner because what you’re learning 


(continued on bottom of next page) 
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The Centre for Native Education 


by Joel LaBillois 


| sought the company of 
other Native students and 
| have found a level of 
comfort with the Centre 
for Native Education at 
Concordia. The range of 
services offered by the 
Centre only sweetens the 
relationship, and the 
atmosphere enriches the 
education you earn at 
Concordia. 


at least one hundred dollars a semester on coffee, but 

has provided a place to meet and enjoy the company of 
other Native students. That alone is priceless. Twenty years 
ago my high school buddies and IJ entered the post-secondary 
system. It was comfortable knowing other students. Whenever 
we got together in the library, it was a veritable United Nations 
of students crowded at that one large table. Then I switched 
CEGEPs and that connection to other students disappeared. 


- he Centre for Native Education has not only saved me 


The lack of connection made it easier for me to distance myself 
from my education, and thus dropping out of CEGEP. 

Eventually I returned to CEGEP to complete my DEC and 
I am now in the B.A. programme for Political Science. This 
time I sought the company of other Native students, and I have 
found a level of comfort with the Centre for Native Education 
at Concordia. The range of services offered by the Centre only 
sweetens the relationship, and the atmosphere enriches the 
education you earn at Concordia. 

The effort to help you through the bureaucracy is boundless. 
As a unit of the Advocacy and Support Service, the Centre for 
Native Education has the tools for information and referral at 
its disposal. The documentation centre has books and journals 
on Native issues that can be loaned to the center’s clients for a 
period of two weeks. The lounge is spacious and has been host 
to many interesting conversations. The conference room is 
ideal for group study. The computer room has four computers, 
one with internet access. The quiet study area has five desks 
with individual study lamps for those studious individuals. The 
access to a local area phone, fax services for those important 
messages to one’s education authority, photocopies at a rea- 
sonable rate, are all bonuses in light of the Centre for Native 
Education’s sincere efforts to improve the university experi- 
ence. And the Centre has more to offer. I am pleased that the 
Centre is here for me. I’m sure that other Native students will 
feel the same. Come. Enjoy the company. Have a free cup of 
coffee and experience that sense of belonging to a home that is 
away from home.¥& 


(continued from page 6) 

makes more sense to you and relates to you personally. So get 
in the habit of using your past experience and prior knowl- 
edge whenever you’re learning something new. 


Abandon past study habits when they fail 
However good the past was, we sometimes need to make 
changes in order to deal with the present. And this is certainly 
true for students and their study habits. In the past, at Cegep or 
High School, you may have been able to get by quite well by 
skipping classes, doing lots of partying, and then cramming at 
the last minute. Or you may have been a conscientious student 
who always spent lots time doing the best possible job on every 
assignment. Or you may have been a casual student who 
managed to keep up and do well with very little time and effort. 
Whatever your past style, if it brought you success as a student, 
you’re likely to start off at university using that same style. 
And maybe it will work just fine for you. But if at the end of 
your midterm tests this October, your results are not what 
you had hoped for, that’s a signal that it’s time to abandon the 
past ways and learn some new strategies. You’re in the acade- 
mic “big league” now, at Concordia, so you need good learn- 
ing and study strategies. You may need to learn techniques for 


increasing your reading efficiency, for writing about complex 
ideas more effectively, for learning day by day rather than at 
the last moment, or for setting priorities and managing your 
time so you can keep up in all your courses. So if, after 
midterms, reality suggests that your past ways aren’t working 
very well any more, make some changes in your approach to 
learning. Get help from the many resources available to you at 
Concordia. One of these resources is Student Learning 
Services where we can show you effective strategies to handle 
academic tasks in any course. Just make an appointment with 
one of our Learning Specialists and bring your course materi- 
als—textbook, notes, course outline, written assignments. We 
can help you determine which old strategies you should keep 
and which new ones you should adopt to be a successful stu- 
dent. We can also show you more about using your past to read 
and learn. So drop by and see us soon. 


Mary O’Malley 

Learning and Study Skills Specialist 

Counselling and Development 

SGW: H-440, 848-3545 

Loy: 2490 West Broadway (WC-101), 848-3555 

Find us on the Web: http://cdev.concordia.ca/CnD/cndstart.htmise 
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wenty five years ago, Sir George 
Williams University and Loyola College 
joined forces to become Concordia 
University. At that time, each of the two schools had a 
Health Services that provided health care to students. When 
the two merged, so did the two Health Services. Since then 
Concordia Health Services has changed in many ways; each 
change guided by the vision of providing the best health care 
services to the students, staff and faculty of the university. 

In 1974 the staff of Health Services consisted of 13 health 
care professionals (2 full-time and 3 part-time nurses, 4 family 
physicians, 3 specialists and 1 psychiatrist) and 3 support staff. 
Today, along with administrative staff, the Health Services staff 
on both campuses is comprised of 24 health care professionals, 
which is more than twice the number available 25 years ago. 
This shift in staff has enabled us to provide a wider range of 
services to address the increasingly sophisticated health needs 
of Concordia. What follows are just of few of the changes that 
have taken place over the last 25 years. 


NAOOmA BODY 


Mental Health Services 

The importance of good mental health and its relation to 
overall good health and well-being has become clearer in the 
last few decades. The mind and the body are not two separate 
entities, but rather two intertwined parts of the overall health 
picture. Since merging in 1974, Health Services has expanded 
and coordinated the mental health services to serve more stu- 
dents. During the early years of Concordia University, 2 psy- 
chiatrists and 1 psychotherapist were available to meet the 
mental health needs of the Concordia community. Escalating 
demands and no free community mental health resources have 
increased the need for mental health services. Today 1 full-time 
psychotherapist and 5 part-time psychiatrists provide 55 hours 
a week of psychotherapy. This is complemented by the many 
hours of counseling provided by nurses and physicians in the 
clinic. A recent review of visits to Health Services revealed that 
over 50% of visits to the clinic were for predominantly mental 
health issues or for concerns with a significant mental health 
component. 


Health Education 

Throughout the history of Concordia Health Services, health 
education and health promotion have been an integral part of 
what we do. In 1974, a student wanting to change their diet, 
learn more about reducing their risk of sexually transmitted 
disease or find out if the latest health craze was beneficial or 
not would probably meet with one of the nurses to get their 


Changing Over the 
Years To Meet 
Student Health Needs 


questions answered. Throughout the 1980s and even more in 
the 90s there has been a great shift in society’s approach to 
health and health care. At the end of the 20th century, we now 
know that personal lifestyle choices are a major contributor to 
poor health, disease, disability and death. As a result, people 
are taking greater control of their health and seeking out infor- 
mation to help them make informed decisions about their 
health behavior. To help people in their quest for accurate and 
current health information, Health Services created a position 
for a health educator whose goal is to increase the health and 
well-being of the Concordia community through a variety of 
activities. 

Concordia University has one of the most active and devel- 
oped health education sections of all the university Health 
Services in Canada. Concordia students can access health infor- 
mation in a variety of ways including the monthly newsletter 
called “Health Notes;” a lending library with over 400 books, 
audio cassettes and videos; class presentations; the weekly 
Health Booth information tables and special activities such as 
the Health Fair or the annual Recipe Contest. Student volun- 
teers called Peer Health Educators are an integral part of the 
health promotion efforts and are involved in the planning and 
delivery of many of the health promotion activities. 


Wellness Appointments 

Last year, we introduced a programme to help students make 
lifestyle choices that will enhance the quality and success of 
their student experience. Student life is filled with many chal- 
lenges and opportunities. Some of the lifestyle choices that stu- 
dents make today will influence their overall well-being, both 
now and in the future. What choices are you making today? 
How would you rate your current level of wellness? Is it bal- 
anced enough to achieve your desired success at university? 
Are there areas in your life that you would like to change? 
Concordia Health Services invites you to examine these ques- 
tions during a one-on-one 45 minute wellness appointment. 
During your wellness visit, a nurse will help you identify areas 
in your life that you would like to change. Together, you will 
plan a personalized wellness programme that can provide you 
with useful tools to help build a solid foundation in achieving 
lifelong wellness. 


Asthma Clinic 

The most recent addition to our specialized services is the 
asthma Education Clinic. The incidence of asthma is increasing 
in the general population. If asthma is well controlled, a person 
will generally encounter very few problems. The Asthma 
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photo collage by Richard Carruthers 


Rita then and now. Although there have been many changes over the last 25 years, one thing has remained the same: The presence of 


Rita Halliday. Rita has been an integral part of the Health Services staff since 1966. She received the CCSL award for outstanding 
contribution to Student Life in 1986. Rita will be retiring in May of the coming year and we wish her the very best 
Thanks Rita. 


Education Clinic was established to help people gain the best 
control of their asthma through treatment, education and pre- 
vention. The clinic is run by a nurse who is specially trained in 
asthma and who works with other health professionals includ- 
ing physicians and other nurses. 

The last 25 years have seen many exciting changes: the rise 
of computer technology, the crumbling of the Soviet Empire 
and several peaks and valleys in Cher’s career. In the field of 


health there have also been many exciting changes especially in 
the diagnosis, treatment and prevention of disease. Also, there 
has been a massive movement towards health as a consumer 
product resulting in millions of people participating more in the 
decisions about their health care and adopting behaviors that are 
more conducive to health. Health Services has changed to meet 
the changing health environment and will continue to do so in 
the future—that’s one thing you can count on. ¥ 


Actual Notes on Medical Charts 


% She has no rigors or shaking chills, 
but her husband states she was very 
hot in bed last night. 

% Patient has chest pain if she lies on 
her left side for over a year. 

* On the second day the knee was bet- 
ter, and on the third day it disap- 
peared. 

% The patient is tearful and crying con- 
stantly. She also appears to be 
depressed. 

“ The patient has been depressed since 
she began seeing me in 1993. 

* Discharge status: Alive but without 
my permission. 

% Healthy appearing decrepit 69 year 
old male, mentally alert but forgetful. 

*% The patient refused autopsy. 

% The patient has no previous history 
of suicides. 

% Patient has left white blood cells at 
another hospital. 


* Patient’s medical history has been 
remarkably insignificant with only a 
40 pound weight gain in the past 
three days. 

% Patient had waffles for breakfast and 
anorexia for lunch. 

% She is numb from her toes down. 

“% While in ER, she was examined, 
x-rated and sent home. 

* The skin was moist and dry. 

* Occasional, constant, infrequent 
headaches. 

% Patient was alert and unresponsive. 

*% Rectal examination revealed a nor- 
mal size thyroid. 

“ She stated that she had been consti- 
pated for most of her life, until she 
got a divorce. 

* I saw your patient today, who is still 
under our car for physical therapy. 

* Both breasts are equal and reactive to 
light and accommodation. 


9 


Examination of genitalia reveals that 
he is circus sized. 

“ The lab test indicated abnormal lover 
function. 

% The patient was to have a bowel 
resection. However, he took a job as 
a stock broker instead. 

% Skin: somewhat pale but present. 

% The pelvic exam will be done later on 
the floor. 

% Patient was seen in consultation by 
Dr. Blank, who felt we should sit on 
the abdomen and I agree. 

% Large brown stool ambulating in the 
hall. 

% Patient has two teenage children, but 


no other abnormalities. 

Note: These are off the net, author unknown. 
After reading this you may have a new 
appreciation for Concordia’s Health 
Services, who would never make these mis- 
takes. (That's their story and they're sticking 
to it.) Apparently, the same can not be said 
for some others. 
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~ Learning Is More 
Than Simply Going 
to Class 


New Challenges in Learning for 

International Students 

s Concordia celebrates its 25th 

Anniversary, we are proud to 

ffirm that from its inception, 
and even earlier at Sir George Williams 
University, international students have 
attended Concordia University. Over the 
years, they have continued to arrive, 
from various countries, and in various 
numbers, depending on the winds of 
political freedom, the largesse of fund- 
ing agencies, the yearning for higher 
academic qualifications, or simply seek- 
ing an interesting academic exchange. 
They continue to weave a particular 
richness, diversity and colour into the 
fabric of student life at Concordia, mak- 
ing for a MOST interesting, cosmopoli- 
tan and dynamic student body. 

At present we have approximately 
1400 international students from over 
150 different countries, they speak more 
than 100 different languages, and come 
in many different colors. 

In addition to the expected differ- 
ences in culture, language, lifestyle, 
religion, and weather, international stu- 
dents are confronted with differences in 
the classroom. More often than not, they 
have heard about the former differences 
and are somewhat prepared (English 
courses, winter clothing, etc.), but they 
are seldom prepared for the differences 
in the classroom. In fact most arrive 
extremely confident of their academic 
prowess, only to be initially dismayed 
by the differences. 

They very soon discover that, yes, 
indeed, there are many differences in 
the classroom. 

International students entering into a 
new academic culture inevitably 
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encounter differences not 
only in the ways that profes- 
sors teach, but also in the ways that they 
themselves must learn, and they must 
quickly develop ways of adapting to the 
new academic environment in order to 
succeed. 
The following is a list of differences 
often expressed by new international 
students: 
¢ The classroom is more informal 
(some students eat in the classroom!); 
¢ Professors are more accessible and 
approachable; 
¢ Academic workload is heavier than 
expected; 

¢ There are more papers to write; 

e Taking notes can be difficult and 
stressful; 

¢ More study time is required; 

¢ Evaluations are based more on 
oral/practical than on written/theoret- 
ical; and 

¢ They have difficulty in expressing 
their ideas adequately in spite of the- 
oretical knowledge of English. 


So what then are the solutions to some 
of these problems? 

During the transitional phase—gen- 
erally the first semester—during which 
the student must develop new skills, and 
s-t-r-e-t-c-h themselves academically, 
there are a number of services and 
resources available to them. 


Here are a few tips for success: 
¢ Take a Library Tour 
¢ Join an English Conversation Group 


Common Sense tips 

¢ Be on time for class 

e Study with a classmate 

¢ Hand in assignments on time 

¢ Keep a steady pace and balance your 
workload 
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New Ways of Learning 
for International 
Students 


¢ Don’t wait till the night before the 
exam to study 

¢ Meet with professor/academic 
advisor 


Workshops available at Counselling 
and Development 

¢ Writing Assistance 

¢ Study Skills Workshop 

¢ Time Management Workshop 

¢ Stress Reduction Workshop 

¢ Workshop on Notetaking 

During this transitional period, new 
students should be made aware of the 
differences in learning styles, and 
encouraged to seek out those services 
which can provide support and guid- 
ance. 

If new students have not attended 
any of the many _ Information/ 
Orientation Sessions offered by the 
University/Department/ISO, they may 
be totally unaware of the many free ser- 
vices that are available. 

For more information, please drop by 
the International Students Office, Hall 
Building. 653. 


We’ll be happy 
to help you! 


Pat H. came to Montreal from Barbados 
as an international student. She studied 
Nursing and has worked as a nurse for many 
years. Since 1991 she has been Assistant 
Coordinator of the ISO, and confesses to a 
special fondness for international students. 
In 1997, she got her Masters in Counselling 
Psychology (from the competition)! 


Her favorite sayings are: 

If you can’t be kind, then at least be vague. 
Don’t let the bastards get you down. 

The beatings will stop when morale 
improves! ¥ 
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by Roger Coté 
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ongratulations on reaching the halfway mark in your 

first semester at Concordia. The first few weeks of any 

transition are always the most difficult, so it is cer- 
tainly worth celebrating your successful navigation through the 
challenges of adapting to your new environment. Concordia is 
also celebrating a milestone this year, as this is the 25th 
anniversary of the founding of Concordia subsequent to the 
1974 merger of Loyola College and Sir George Williams 
University. 

The world of financial aid and awards has also changed 
considerably since the early seventies. Government student aid 
programmes, as we know them today, were introduced in the 
mid-sixties in a period of democratization of education, where 
the principles of accessibility and reduction of economic barri- 
ers to higher education led to a 22 year period of freeze on 
tuition fees. This period also marked the advent of the student 
loans and bursary programmes. By the early seventies student 
aid programmes, which had been in place for approximately 8 
years, had considerably fewer student beneficiaries than today, 
where 160,00 students share some $500 million dollars in aid 
per year in Quebec alone. 

Prior to the 1974 merger which led to the foundation of 
Concordia University, each institution had its own Student Aid 
Office. It wasn’t until 1983 that both Offices were consolidat- 
ed. Since the mid eighties the number of students relying on 
student loans and bursaries increased steadily, until 1989 when 
the lifting of the freeze of tuition fees by the government led to 
dramatic increases in the number of student aid recipients. 
Today some 6,500 (approximately 50%) of full-time students 
at Concordia rely on one form or another of financial aid, shar- 
ing some $35 million in aid. A number of institutional aid pro- 
grammes have also been introduced at the University through 
the generous support of alumni, foundations and corporations. 
Concordia has always strived to transcend the principles of 
accessibility by providing student aid support programmes 
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which are innovative and responsive to the needs of students. 

As we enter the new millennium, more and more students 
have come to depend on student aid to cope with the increas- 
ing direct and indirect costs of education. While government 
spending on government student aid has increased to keep pace 
with the growing number of recipients, most of the aid avail- 
able today is in the form of student loans. Reductions in gov- 
ernment funding for education have resulted in cutbacks in 
government student bursary programmes, leaving students to 
rely mostly on loans. This in turn has pushed the levels of 
indebtedness to what many agree are alarming levels, particu- 
larly in the case of the Canada Student Loan Programme. 
While both the provinces of Quebec and New-Brunswick still 
offer bursaries, and as a result have not reached the average 
debt burdens experienced in other provinces, the out-of- 
province trends are not without effect on students from 
Quebec. 

Borrowing money to invest in one’s education is certainly a 
worthwhile investment, as long as the recipients understand the 
implication student borrowing will have on their post-study 
period lifestyle. I encourage you to consult our Financial Aid 
Officers so as to better understand the availability and implica- 
tions of taking student loans. Student loans can be of great 
assistance, but one should also explore other possible avenues 
of funding—such as institutional aid and employment income. 

Student aid programmes across Canada are currently under- 
going important transformations that we all hope will address 
the problem of finding the proper balance on the sharing of the 
cost of education between government, society and students. 
One thing that is certain is that students and educational lead- 
ers will need to be vigilant and involved in the debates that 
shape the future of student aid in Canada. 

Roger Coté 
Director, Socio-Economic Services 
Assistant Dean of Students (Assessment) ¥ 


by Letty Matteo 


Canada Foundation for Innovation Grants 
Concordia Largest Funding of any Quebec 

University for Pursuit of Information 
Technologies 

ver the past few months, the Faculty of Engineering 

and Computer Science has been keeping the 

University and industrial communities at large 
informed on the constructive efforts and progress made 
towards obtaining sufficient funding, required to establish an 
Interdisciplinary Research Facility (IRF) for Innovative 
Applications of Information Technology. 

At the Wednesday June 23 press conference, an official 
announcement was made by the Canada Foundation for 
Innovation, unveiling the names of the institutions whose 
applications were granted funding in the areas of health, sci- 
ence, engineering and the environment. 

Under the Institutional Innovation Fund category, 22 institu- 
tions will receive a total of $210 million for 45 projects. Of 
these 22 institutions, Concordia University will receive $6.24 
million, this amount being one of the largest granted to a 
Quebec university in the CFI nation-wide competition. In 
addition, by taking into account the Quebec 
Government’s pledge to match this donation and 
the financial support provided by industrial 
partners, a total of $15.6 million has been 
allotted towards the IRF. 

This money will be allocated 
towards the construction cost of an 
additional 5,000 square meters of 
space for the new downtown build- 
ing. The IRF will be located in the 
new Concordia complex scheduled 
for construction in Spring of 2000. 

This high-tech complex will 
house 10 internationally acclaimed 
research labs from various disci- 
plines: Computer Science, Computer 
and Electrical Engineering, Mechanical 
Engineering, Building, Civil and 
Environmental Engineering and Multimedia. 

Through this endeavour, the Faculty will 


Some of the members of Concordia’s CFI application team. 
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with the Faculty of Fine Arts to create a synergistic working 
environment. 

Furthermore, the cost of purchasing powerful and numerous 
computer units, workstations, servers, software accessories, as 
well as the cost of acquiring various strategic engineering and 
multimedia equipment will also be covered by this CFI contri- 
bution. 

With the confirmation of this financial support, the Faculty’s 
goal to enhance the presence of information technologies is 
well on its way to being realized. Moreover, this backing rep- 
resents a vote of confidence the CFI and the Quebec 
Government have placed in Concordia and above all, in the 
Faculty’s researchers who continuously strive to achieve excel- 
lence in their domain of work. 

Following is a brief description of the proposed research 
labs which will be housed within the new IRF: Computational 
Fluid Dynamics Lab: State of the art 3-D simulations for com- 
plete aircraft and multistage engines to maintain competitive- 
ness of the Canadian aerospace industry * Provide a national 
capability for CFD-based multi-disciplinary optimization capa- 
bilities in aero-icing, aero-elasticity, aero-numerics and aero- 

acoustics * Development of a 

virtual aerospace 
design and certi- 
fication 
environ- 


ment 
* 


be able to amalgamate the various depart- (top: left to right) Dr. Paul Fazio, Dr. Fairborz Haghighat, Dr. Suong V. Hoa, Dr. Ching Y. Suen, 
ments, research centres and laboratories under (bottom: left to right) Dr. Wagdi Habashi, Dr. Subash Rakheja, Dr. Osana Moselhi. 


one roof and at the same time, collaborate 


TZ 


(continued on next page) 


Infrastructure for the  Bombardier-SGI Chair in 
Multidisciplinary CFD. 

Advanced Visualization and Digital Imaging Lab: 3-D com- 
puter graphic animation, digital video and intelligent graphic 
design * Interactive multi-media design for CD and DVD * 
Web site development including avatars, intelligent agents and 
knowbots * Artificial life and human computer user interface 
designs using voice, gesture and facial recognition, including 
force feedback and haptic devices. 

Automated Manufacturing of Advanced Composite 
Structures Lab: Computerized manufacturing of braided com- 
posite structures * Damage analysis of composite structures * 
High-end 3-D computer simulation of complex composite 
structures * Resin transfer molding of composite structures * 
Interactive design of composite structures. 

Virtual Proving Ground Simulation Lab: Real-time hard- 
ware Virtual in-the-hoop simulation of nonlinear vehicle com- 
ponents * Real-time vehicle-road and driver-vehicle interac- 
tions * Virtual proving ground simulator: high density analyti- 
cal vehicle models, virtual image generation, real-time analy- 
sis of driver’s perception, generation of motion signals for 
proving ground platforms. 

Pattern Recognition and Document Processing Lab: 
Computer recognition of handwritten and printed data * 
Computational processing of business and financial documents 
* Analysis and recognition of multilingual documents * 
Automatic detection and extraction of distinctive features from 
patterns. 
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Real-time Computing Lab: Real-time adaptive controllers * 
Formal techniques for dynamic real-time systems 

* Scheduling and resource management strategies * 
Validation of dynamic event-driven distributed systems * 
Design methods for multi-media communication systems and 
protocols. 

Dynamical Systems Lab: Numerical analysis of large-scale 
by continuation and bifurcation techniques * Expand applica- 
tions to partial differential equations * Broaden applicability 
for industrial usage. 

Advanced Environmental Lab: Advanced design of com- 
pact energy efficient ventilation systems * Impact of building 
materials on the environment * Development of new sensors 
for indoor environment * Soil remediation and brown field 
solutions * Acoustics and vibrations in aircraft and indoor 
environment. 

Construction Automation Lab: Hardware and novel soft- 
ware technologies for construction automation * Automated 
decision systems for efficient delivery of constructed facilities 
* Infrastructure rehabilitation from planning, through engi- 
neering and procurement, to construction. 

Building Envelope Lab: Impact of the building on the 
indoor environment * Thermal performance of the building 
envelop * Moisture movement through reinsulated roofs and 
walls of Canadian homes * Infrastructure for a potential 
Industrial Chair for the advancement of wood based building 
systems. 


SX HARASSMENT, 


SEXUAL 
HARASSMENT, 


’ DISCRIMINATION, 
THREATS 


If you believe that you have been harassed, sexually harassed or discriminated 
against on campus, or if someone has threatened you, consult the Advisor on 
Rights and Responsibilities. Consultations are completely confidential—the 
Advisor will help you to explore your options and make an informed decision 
about how the problem might be resolved. Don’t wait until a situation is really 
serious before getting advice. You can also obtain information-and advice about 
off-campus problems, such as harassment at work, stalking or date rape. For the 

Ombuds Office complete text of the Code of Rights and Responsibilities, see your 

(848-4964) Undergraduate Calendar, pages 70-78. 

i For an appointment, call 848-4857, or send an e-mail message to 

Office of Rights spilhas@ vax2.concordia.ca 

and Sally Spilhaus, Advisor, Rights and Responsibilities 

Res n ibilities and Acting Ombudsperson. 

po S Concordia University 


(848-4857) 
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‘Improving 
Your Grade 
Point Average 


by Matt Santateresa, 
Advisor, Arts & Science 


ant a great looking GPA draped over your tran- 
script? Want to know what the heck a great looking 
GPA is? Read on. 

In the last issue I talked about four things to help Arts and 
Science students succeed at Concordia. These tips for success 
were: 1. Attend Orientation! 2. Plan your schedule. 3. Get the 
Most Out of Academic Advising 4. Know about 
Advisor/Advisee responsibilities. 

The fifth tip for success is knowing your grade point aver- 
age. Here’s how to do it. 


Calculating Your Grade Point Average (GPA) 


What are the Steps 
1. List each course with the number of credits and the course 
grade: 
Course Credits Grade 
Econ 201 3 D 
Phys 224 1 A 
Fran 214 3! C- 
Engl 212 3 B+ 
Math 203 3 DISC 
Hist 201 3 NR 


2. Multiply the number of credits in each course by the num- 
ber of grade points corresponding with your letter grade: 


Weighted Grade Points* 
A+=43 B+t=3.3 C+=2.3 D+=1.3 EFNS=0 
A=40 B=30 C=20 D=10 R=0 
A-=3.7 B-=2.7 C-=17 D-=0.7 NR=0 


*Not all grades are weighted. See the University Calendar Section 
16.3.5 to 16.3.7. These sections cover medical and late complete 
grades. Also check out the Withdrawal clause 16.1.6. 

It’s also a good idea to make sure you know the withdraw- 
al deadlines. Those are in the Academic Calendar in the 
University Calendar, Section 11. You’ll also find them in the 
Undergraduate Class Schedule. 


photograph by Paula Belina 
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Withdrawals or DNEs and DISCs have NO academic penal- 
ty, they are not calculated into your GPA. (NOTE: Beware of 
NR grades! They’re like an academic virus. If you don’t offi- 
cially withdraw from courses, NRs appear on your transcripts 
as failures. So, if you decide not to attend a course but forget 
to withdraw, the NR bug can really eat away at your GPA! 


Course Credits Grade Points Weighted GP 
Econ 201 3 C- 3 3x1.7=5.1 
Phys 224 1 D 1 IxI=1 
Fran 211 6 A 4 6x4=24 
Engl 212 3 B+ 3.3 3x3.3=9.9 
Math 203 3 DIS NONE NONE 
Hist 201 3 NR 0 3x0= 0 


3. Add the credits and the grade points for every course in 
which a grade was received: 


Course Credits GPs 
Econ 201 3 Dd. 1 
Phys 224 1 1.0 
Fran 211 6 24.0 
Engl 212 3 9.9 
Hist 201 3 0.0 
TOTAL 16 40.0 


4. Divide the number of grade points by the number of credits 
for the session: 


Credits = 16 
GPs = 40.0 
GPA = GPs **Credits 
Session GPA = 40"16'= 2:5 
GPA Work Sheet 
Course Credits Grade Points Grade Points 
\ a BRT TR = 
pres Se ronsside) Soe | dE a. a eae = 
vein Ueto TG) ae ee = 
eLearn Al. hadi. bay a 
PMSA ep! a Rll SE = 
TOTAL 
Total Grade Pts. : Total Crs = GPA 


What GPA Do I Need To Graduate? 

In order to graduate from Concordia University your mini- 
mum Annual GPA (AGPA) must be 2.00. If your AGPA is 
below the 2.00 mark, you will be asked to complete an addi- 
tional course, or courses, so as to bring your AGPA up to 2.00. 
A good idea is to check your unofficial transcript at the end of 
each session (available from the Birk’s Student Centre, LB- 
185, 1400 de Maisonneuve Blvd.). If your AGPA is near or 
below 2.00 check in with your departmental advisor. Ask the 
advisor about the possible options that can help improve your 
academic performance. ¥ 
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Capability at 
http://ciac.lInl.gov/ciac/CIACHoaxes. 
e Symantec Anti Virus Research Center 
http://www.symantec.com/avcenter/i 
e Dr. Solomons Hoax Page at 
http://www.drsolomons.com/vircen/i 
¢ The Urban Legends Web Site at 
http://www.urbanlegends.com 
¢ Urban Legends Reference Pages a 
http://www.snopes.com 
¢ Datafellows Hoax Warnings at 
http://www.Europe.Datafellows. 
Those people who are still sympt 
late themselves against the Gullib 
good material on evaluating soure 
¢ Evaluating Internet Research 
http://www.sccu.edu/faculty, 
Evaluation of Information 


oax.htm 
can help inocu- 
by reading some 


evalu8it.htm 


/evaln.htm 
Resources at 
ainst/evalbiblio.html 
et users can help stamp out 
us by sending copies of this message to any- 
ds them a hoax. 


0 important, we're sending it anonymously! 
rfriends right away! Don’t think about it! 
is. j Don't check it out! 
on it story is so 

| Lets!) For 


http://www.edu-cyberpg.com/dive n 
http://www.egroups.com/group/duc/fullinfo. 
SUBscribe: empty message to 
<duc-subscribe@egroups.com> 
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by Lee Harris 
Reference Librarian 


photo from Archives 


n twenty-five years a lot has changed in the 

Concordia University Libraries. What has 

not changed, we can proudly say, is that 
there are libraries on both campuses where 
staff strive to provide the best possible service 
to all students. 


Physical facilities have changed a lot over 
this quarter century. Multiple sites on the 
downtown campus have merged into a single 
consolidated library. Collections from the 
Norris Library (located on Drummond Street, 
next to the YMCA), the Science and 
Engineering Library (located in the Hall 
Building) and from a storage space (located on Mountain 
Street) all moved into the R. Howard Webster Library in 1992. 
The Webster Library has gained some notoriety for its earth- 
quake braces which can be seen throughout the building. 

The Georges P. Vanier Library, constructed in the early 
1960s on the Loyola campus, was expanded by one third in a 
project that was completed in 1990. Some will remember a long 
time “resident” of the Vanier Library, a copy of Michelangelo’s 
David which dominated the reference area for many years. 
David was unfortunately lost to an act of vandalism. 

Unknown to most students is the fact that there is a large 
staff contingent who work behind the scenes in acquisitions 
and cataloguing. They have also moved from one building to 
another during Concordia’s history. Each time a library has 
been renovated or a department moved, it has been initiated in 
an attempt to maximize space and provide better service for 
our users. 


Since 1974 the single biggest change has been the introduc- 
tion of the computer. The functions of circulation, cataloguing, 
reference, and interlibrary loans used to be manual operations 
requiring that time be spent on repetitive tasks. Automation of 
these tasks has allowed us to spend more time on other efforts 
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(sung to the tune of Simon and Garfunkel’s Mrs. Robinson) 


Computer workstations in the Webster Library Reference area 


to improve service. Research used to require a student to look 
for books on a topic in a card catalogue and journal articles 
were identified by using yearly printed periodical indexes. 
Today our electronic catalogue, CLUES, is consulted to find 
books and many indexes are available in electronic form for 
easier and faster searching by computer. CLUES and many 
subject oriented databases can also be accessed from outside 
the libraries. Increasingly, databases provide not only refer- 
ences to articles in the periodical literature but some also pro- 
vide the complete text of the articles for convenient download- 
ing or printing. The Libraries maintain a web site 
(http://juno.concordia.ca) to help guide students through the 
maze of resources available via the Internet. 

The collections of libraries in the city and around the world 
can be searched from Concordia or home. The telephone is a 
much less crucial component to reference work and e-mail has 
become a standard form of communication. Microfiche lists of 
the journals owned by the Libraries have been replaced by 
entries in CLUES. Printed lists of items on reserve have been 
replaced by a listing in CLUES—accessible by course or pro- 
fessor’s name. Copies of journal articles requested via interli- 
brary loan and previously delivered to us as photocopies by 
Canada Post are now sent and received electronically among 
libraries. 

(continued on next page) 
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Circulation Desk at Vanier Library 


With the most recent wave of automation, there are more 
and more functions that can be done by individuals without 
staff intervention. This can be a real time saver. CLUES makes 
it possible to view a list of which items are charged out to you, 
renew books, place holds on books which are out to other 
users, have books sent from the other campus to your campus, 
and check if a particular issue of your favourite journal has 
been received. New equipment enables charging out books 
during non-service hours. Barcodes have replaced student ID 
numbers as vital links to records. Increasingly, the libraries are 
becoming a cashless environment where most financial trans- 
actions are completed using either a debit card or a bank card. 
To date, we do not accept credit cards! 


While the computer is a fantastic aid in doing research and 
managing information, it also presents librarians and students 
with many new challenges. If not used efficiently it can present 
frustrating obstacles to finding material for term papers. The 
nature of questions answered in the libraries has changed great- 
ly over the years as a result of the introduction of new tech- 
nologies. Many questions now relate to computer use, database 
selection and searching strategies. 

New learning technologies and self-serve library functions 
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have made it necessary for the Libraries to expand the offering 
of general instruction sessions which are given during the fall 
and winter semesters. Classes demonstrating library skills 
which might have been given by a subject librarian in a class- 
room are now given in the libraries’ Orientation Rooms avail- 
able in both libraries. These rooms are regularly being upgrad- 
ed to allow for hands-on sessions. 

Concordia’s libraries have always had a reputation among 
the city’s university students as giving friendly and helpful ser- 
vice. This continues to be one of the libraries’ major accom- 
plishments. Recognizing that the library is unfamiliar territory 
to most students, the need to provide appropriate service in the 
libraries is as great, if not greater, than ever. Guidance on 
which resources to choose and how to use them can mean the 
difference between success and failure in the academic world. 

Because changes appear to be introduced at a faster pace all 
the time, twenty-five years from now students will be reading 
about a library which may not resemble what we see today. 
Amidst these inevitable changes, rest assured there will always 
be a commitment to providing our library users with the nec- 
essary skills to find the information they need. 
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Concordia University's 25th Anniversary 


oncordia University’s 25th anniversary is an opportunity 

to reflect on how much has been accomplished in so 

short a time. Building on the commitment of its founding 
institutions to open, accessible and innovative education, 
Concordia will be celebrating its achievements and the contri- 
bution of its faculty, students and staff throughout its first 25 
years.There is much to celebrate, especially Concordia’s 
unflagging commitment to academic excellence and strong 
involvement in the surrounding community and beyond. We 
want to focus on our successes through special events and pro- 
jects, as well as scheduled activities that began in August 1999. 
Concordia is stepping confidently into the future with a 
renewed sense of purpose and determination built on our 
achievements. Let’s celebrate our pride in the past and confi- 
dence in the future of Concordia University! 


We at Concordia University started celebrating our 25th 
anniversary August 24 fifi Concordia’s official date of birth— 
and we invite the whole community to share in our year-long 
festivities. We are planning a wide range of events, so whatev- 
er your taste or sensibility, we’re hoping you will find some 


way to join us. Check out: http://relish.concordia.ca/mrk- 
com/25th/events.html for all our events. 


Jazz legend Oscar Peterson will attend the renaming of 
Concordia University’s 570 seat Concert Hall on the Loyola 
Campus on Saturday October 16th, 1999 at 7:00 p.m.The 
entire ceremony will be broadcast live over the Internet viathe 
Oscar Peterson Concert Hall website at http://oscar.concor- 
dia.ca. “It’s a great honour and milestone in my career to have 
this concert hall named after me in my hometown,” stated Mr. 
Peterson. Dr. Frederick Lowy, Rector of Concordia University 
said, “Oscar Peterson exemplifies the values that our universi- 
ty strives to pass on to its students: excellence, dedication, and 
a deep caring for our fellow human beings. It is a great honour 
for us all to have OscarPeterson lend his name to our Concert 
Hall and we eagerly await his visit.” Acclaimed bandleader Vic 
Vogel will open the inauguration. Pianist and Concordia 
Department of Music Professor Wray Downes, accompanied 
by drummer Michel Lambert, bassist Dave Young, and gui- 
tarist Richard Ring, will lead a musical tribute to Mr. Peterson. 

Information provided by The Concordia 25th Anniversary 
Committee & Neil Schwartzman, Director, Oscar Peterson 
Concert Hall. 


School of Graduate Studies and Research 


by Claude Bedard 
Dean of Graduate Studies 


he future of Graduate Studies and Research at Concordia 

looks very bright. We’re hiring many talented young 

researchers in all academic fields. The provincial and fed- 
eral governments are beginning to re-invest in education, espe- 
cially in research, a trend which promises to strengthen our 
university and enrich our graduate programmes. 

For Graduate Studies at Concordia, our Capital Campaign is 
providing us with the means we never had before to develop 
new programmes and build facilities to enhance our research 
and teaching capabilities. Graduate education is evolving to 
cater to the needs of a population that is increasingly more edu- 
cated. To do so, we need to offer new short programmes that 
respond to the continuing education needs of active profes- 
sionals and undergraduates alike. We must develop new ways 
of establishing and maintaining short programmes that adapt 
quickly to society’s needs. 
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In addition, problems of increasing complexity demand 
more versatile people and educational approaches to tackle 
them. Interdisciplinary graduate programmes offer this oppor- 
tunity by assembling knowledge and skills across disciplinary 
boundaries, even across institutions. A key challenge for the 
School of Graduate Studies in the future is to actively promote 
the concept of interdisciplinarity at Concordia so that new part- 
nerships emerge around the creation of highly innovative pro- 
grammes. 

Arguably, research may constitute the most dynamic ele- 
ment of change that may fundamentally redefine our institution 
over the next years. Research at Concordia is entering an excit- 
ing period; with the injection of over $20 million in research 
infrastructure from the federal and provincial governments. 
Within the competitive Canada Foundation for Innovation 
Programme, researchers at Concordia will soon have access to 
state of the art research facilities, contributing to areas as 
diverse as psychology, environmental engineering, mechanical 
engineering, electrical engineering, bio-informatics and a new 
research facility planned for interdisciplinary research in fine 
arts and engineering. The injection of the new funds will help 
us to upgrade our existing facilities, build new labs, and pro- 
vide support to young new researchers who can provide a new 
focus on innovation and technology transfer. These are but a 
few of the major new directions in which Concordia University 
is resolutely engaged that will result in a much higher level of 
research activity and enhance Concordia’s standing among 
research institutions. 
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Text and Photographs provided by Nancy Marelli 
Director, Archives 


(right) YMCA Building, Victoria Square. The Montreal 
YMCA was founded in 185] and until 1873 it operated out 
of rented quarters. This building was the first in Montreal 
built by and for the YMCA, and it was occupied by them 
from 1873 until 1891. The building contained an assembly 
hall with a seating capacity of 600. The cost of the building 
and its furnishings was $60,000. It was in this building that 
the YMCA initiated evening classes in 1873-74. The educa- 
tion programme begun at that time expanded rapidly, and 
by 1926 it became known as Sir George Williams College 
and Schools. 1010/P349 


(left) YMCA Building Dominion Square, 
located on the site of the present Sun Life 
Building. This building, designed by 
American architects Fuller and Wheeler, 
was built by the Montreal YMCA and was 
occupied by them from 1891-1912. The 
building included a swimming pool and 
gymnasium as well as enlarged and 
: _ improved facilities for the educational pro- 
ere : : : | _ gramme, including University Extension 

: . : courses which the YMCA began offering in 
1892. 1010/P346 


(right) Construction of the YMCA Building on 
Drummond Street, October 1911. This building, 
with decoration inspired by Classical Revival 
taste, opened in 1912, and was built at a cost of 
$540,206. Enrolment in the YMCA educational 
programmes greatly increased in the Drummond 
Street building, and by 1926 the “Educational 
Department” became the coeducational Sir George 
Williams College. A twelve-storey annex to this 
building was built in 1930-31, and it included resi- 
dence accommodation and expanded facilities for 
Sir George Williams, which by 1936 offered a full 
four-year College programme, to both day and 
evening students. 1010/P347. 
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’ (left) Site of the future Norris Building (ca 1954), the 

first building built especially for Sir George Williams 

i University. The Norris Building originally had 33 

classrooms, ten laboratories, and administrative 

| offices. A sixth floor was added in 1959. The new col- 

lege building was opened in 1956 to meet the growing 

' needs of Sir George Williams, which had been granted 

a university charter in 1948. In the 1940s the College 

had begun to spill out of the YMCA Building on 
Drummond Street into rented quarters. HA529 b 


(right) In 1964 this building was named after Kenneth E. 
Norris , the Principal of SGW from 1936-56. When 
SGWU separated from the YMCA in 1966, the financial 
settlement included the YMCA retaining full ownership 

of the Norris Building, which was attached to the 
Drummond Street YMCA Building with passage between 
the buildings on three floors. From that time SGWU, and 
later Concordia University, rented the premises which 
housed the SGW Main Library, and a variety of academic — 
departments and administrative services, including stu- 
dent accounts, and parts of Registrar’s Services. On _ 
August 31, 1992 when the Webster Library moved to the 
new J. W. McConnell Building, Concordia left the Norris 
Building, which still remains vacant. P101/P14 


(left) Site of the future Hall 
Building, early 1960s. In 
February 1962, Principal 
Henry F. Hall appointed the 

_ University Committee on 

_ Development, composed of fac- 
ulty and administrators, which 

_ was responsible for the design 
specifications of the new build- 
ing (later called the Hall 
Building). The Committee was 
also charged with studying the 

_ future of the Norris Building, 
until then the main building for 
SGW University. 1002/P1300 
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classical programme established in 1888. It became 
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(right) Construction of the Hall Building. The ground breaking ceremony for the Henry F. Hall Building was on April 17, 
1964, the cornerstone was laid by the Honorable Paul Gérin-Lajoie on May 8, 1965, and the building was officially opened 
October 14, 1966. In addition to the financial contribution of the Quebec Government, contributions of more than $6 mil- 
lion were made to the Building Fund Campaign for the construction of the building. This building was planned soon after 
the opening of the Norris 
Building, by which time it was 
obvious that it was too small for 
the quickly expanding enrol- 
ment of Sir George Williams 
University, and it was also lack- 
ing in specialized facilities. The 
Hall Building, designed by 
Ross, Fish, Deschénes and 
Barrett, is a 1960s high-rise uni- 
versity building, which was 
built to house, in a single com- 
pact structure, a Computer 
Centre, specialized science lab- _ 
oratories and language labs, as 
well as extensive classroom __ 
space. HA5S29 a 


(left) J. W. McConnell | Building, 1992. Cade University 
resulted from the 1974 merger of Sir. George Williams | 
University and Loyola College, and the McConnell Building 
was its first new building project. The building opened in 
September 1992 and houses the long-awaited library for the 
Sir George Williams Campus, the R. Howard Webster 
Library, the Leonard and Bina Ellen Art Gallery, Registrar’ S| 
services, the bookstore and uous a ae 


(right) The parlour at Loyola College, corner of 
Bleury and Ste-Catherine Streets. Loyola College 
had its origins in the Jesuit-owned Collége Ste- 
Marie, where both French and English-language 
programmes were offered, and a separate English 


a separate entity in 1896 when it moved into this 
former Sacred Heart Convent at the southeast cor- 
ner of Bleury and Ste-Catherine, where it was _ 
housed until a fire struck in 1898. PO13/P14 
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(left) 68 Drummond Street, the former Tucker 
School, on Drummond, south of Ste- 
Catherine, and later the site of the LaSalle 
Hotel, now the Hotel Europa where the young 
Loyola College moved in 1898 in the wake of 
a fire. A new wing was added immediately to 
accommodate the growing numbers of stu- 
dents, but shortly thereafter in 1900, the west 
end site was purchased where Loyola hoped to 
eventually build its own buildings. Loyola 
occupied the buildings until June 1916 when 
the move was completed to the new west-end 
campus, now the Loyola Campus of 
Concordia. P013/P2 


(right) Aerial view of the Loyola campus during 
the third phase of the Administration Building 
construction . View from the north, facing 
Sherbrooke Street, ca 1926. Designed by 
Architects Peden & McLaren, the building is an 
ornate version of neo-Tudor style with decora- 
tive battlements, reflecting a re-working of 
English medieval architecture. PO13/P8 


(left) Loyola Administration 
Building nearing completion 
of the third phase of con- 
struction, ca 1926 . By 1916 
the Junior (now Psychology 
Building) and Refectory 
Buildings were completed, 
but the Administration 
Building was only two 
storeys high in the central 
part and one storey high in 
each of the wings. All three 
original buildings, and the 
Central and Chapel build- 
ings, are brick faced with 
matte surface Greendale 
bricks, with Indiana lime- 
stone or terra cotta trimmings, and set on Montreal limestone. Further construction on the Administration Building was done 
in stages as funding became available. In 1920-21, one storey was added to the central body of the building, and two storeys 
were added to each of the wings, for a uniform three storeys, but it was not completed until 1927, when two additional 
storeys and the tower were added. In November 1963 there was a fire in the tower, but there was no structural damage to 
the building. The Jesuit community which administered and taught at Loyola lived on the second floor of the Administration 
Building until the move to the newly constructed Jesuit Residence on West Broadway in 1969. P013/P6 
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(left) Bryan Building. The Bryan Building was built in a record 7 
months, and was officially opened on February 25, 1968. It held 
much-needed classrooms, and special facilities for the fledgling _ 
Communications Arts Department, and the Psychology 
Department, as well as some Biology facilities to accommodate 
overflow from the Drummond Science complex. The professional 
_ technical facilities designed for teaching in the Communications 
Arts Department (fully equipped TV studio and control room, film. 
_ projection and editing rooms, radio and recording studios, etc.) 
were considered a bold step forward at the time for a University, 
and were instrumental in establishing the programme as innovative 
and progressive. 1002/P3747 


This building complex opene 
state of the art science compl 
included a 351-seat audito 
ries for chemistry, biology, 
geology, classrooms, and a s 
The complex was the fi 


which fronts Sherbrooke Street, and the lack of continuity with the 


(left) Sod turning for the Vanier Library.On 
July 17, 1963, Father F, W. Noll, S. J., _ 
Librarian Emeritus, turned the sod for the 

new library building, and the library was 
officially opened by Governor-General _ 
Georges P. Vanier on October 27, 1964. The 
original building was a three-story brick 
structure which could accommodate 150,000 _ 
volumes and 600 library users. In 1986, work 
began on a new addition and major renova- __ 
tions to the existing library building, and on _ 
December 15, 1989 the extension was inau- _ 
gurated, doubling the shelf capacity and seat- 
ing of the original building. The library is 
named after Major-General the Right 
Honourable Georges-Philias Vanier, 
Governor-General of Canada, 1959-67, and _ 
Loyola graduate of 1906. 1002/P 106% 
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At the 


Turnin 
Point , 


by Patrick McDonagh 


photos by Christian Fleury 


Gampaign donors Michal 
Hornstein, left, and Luigi 
Liberatore, inset. Hornstein 
says, “When you've made it 
good, you have to give back to 
the community.” 


ARTS AND 
SCIENCE: 
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t the Faculty of Arts and Science June 1999 convocation, 

Dean Martin Singer, a specialist in Chinese history, cited 

a Chinese aphorism: “With danger comes opportunity.” 

The “danger” he was referring to is, in part, the oft-discussed 

funding cutbacks. But, as the ancient Chinese aphorist knew, 

danger is not a solitary traveller. Its companion—opportuni- 
ty—has arrived at Concordia. 

Some of that opportunity is here thanks to the compassion 


“We don't have the 
resources to offer a broad 
academic smorgasbord," 
Singer explains, “but we 
can provide a few choice 
dishes." 


of people such as Michal Hornstein. Hornstein, a concentration 
camp survivor, arrived in Canada in 1951 and established 
Federal Construction in Montreal with his late brother, Romek. 
His success has brought him a wide range of holdings—which 
at one time included the Guy-Metro building—and he is an 
avid collector of old masters’ paintings. But Hornstein also has 
a strong sense of his own roots, and a memory of the trials he 
endured en route to his successes. Thus Concordia’s strong tra- 
dition of accessible education and its egalitarian philosophy 
appealed to him. “When I was informed of Concordia’s histo- 
ry of accepting all kinds of students—white, black, Jewish—it 
meant a lot to me,” he says. Thus he set a $125,000 gift for an 
endowed graduate fellowship which will help to continue that 
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tradition for future students. He says simply, “I want to help 
students in need.” 

Gifts such as Hornstein’s will abet Arts and Science as it 
prepares itself for the future. But other challenges remain. 
Dean Singer’s “danger” also referred to the early retirements 
which have shrunk Concordia’s professoriate dramatically. 
Arts and Science has been the hardest hit: the University’s 
largest faculty, with 61 percent of the student body, has seen 
over 100 senior professors retire in the past four years. Yet that 
also translates into opportunity, in the form of new hirings: 50 
young tenure-track professors have been brought in by the fac- 
ulty within the past two years, with more to come. Rebuilding 
the ranks of the fulltime faculty is the number one priority in 
Arts and Science. But the task requires that choices be made 
about which programmes to emphasize. “We are playing to our 
strengths,” says Singer, citing psychology, chemistry and polit- 
ical science as areas where Concordia excels. New pro- 
grammes are being developed in biotechnology as well, and in 
the related field of genomics. ““We don’t have the resources to 
offer a broad academic smorgasbord,” he explains, “but we can 
provide a few choice dishes.” 

One choice dish is communication studies, long a sumptu- 
ous morsel on the Concordia menu. Loyola College was the 
first school in Canada to offer a communication studies under- 
graduate programme, back in 1965. Today, Concordia’s pro- 
gramme is still recognized as the best in the country. The 
department’s students will benefit from a $250,000 endowment 
gift from Montreal business person Luigi Liberatore. “The 
tremendous amount of government cutbacks should concern 
anyone interested in the health of society,” he contends. “The 
only way to improve society is by ensuring that people are edu- 
cated.” Liberatore believes in investing in young companies, 
and he applies the same foresight and analysis to his gift. “The 
educated person will be a responsible citizen,” he explains, 
“engaged in the operations of his or her society.” 


COMMERCE AND 
ADMINISTRATION: 


t’s payback time,” says Robert Briscoe, S BSc 67, MBA 73. 

The director of IEC Holden Inc. in Montreal is in many ways 

the archetypal Concordia alumnus. “I got married at 19, and 
the only way I could get a university education was at night 
while working fulltime,” he says. Sir George Williams allowed 
him the chance for that university education. After six years of 
moonlighting, he received a BSc in 1967, and six years later he 
completed his MBA. “My success in life wouldn’t have been 
possible without Sir George,” Briscoe says by way of explain- 
ing his $50,000 Campaign gift. The Robert J. Briscoe MBA 
Award Endowment Fund will distribute money annually to a 
student developing entrepreneurship skills. 

Briscoe isn’t alone in rallying behind one of the best busi- 
ness schools in Canada. The faculty’s accreditation with the 


en 


prestigious International Association for Management 
Education has earned it a reputation synonymous with excel- 
lence. And that reputation has drawn gifts of endowed profes- 
sorships—such as the Distinguished Professorship in 
Marketing through the Royal Bank of Canada’s gift of 
$550,000—and chairs in areas as diverse as finance, account- 
ing and entrepreneurship. Concordia professor Bakr Ibrahim is 
Director of the Concordia Centre for Small Business and 
Entrepreneurial Studies (CCSBES) and author of seminal text- 
books in the field. Thanks to Ibrahim and a $350,000 gift from 
the Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce, the faculty will 
benefit from a Distinguished Professorship in Family Business 
and Entrepreneurial Studies. 

(continued on next page) 


“Donor support of the faculty’s leading talents has been a 
critical part of the Capital Campaign because it helps counter- 
act the faculty’s most pressing issue: competing with top busi- 
ness schools in the U.S. while adhering to a relatively low bud- 
get. As with small-market teams in professional sports, the fac- 


“What Harvard is to 
business administration, 
we are to aviation 
management,” says Anvari. 


ulty is faced with the constant struggle of developing a strong 
team only to have stars lured away by the promise of larger 
salaries down south. “The brain drain happens here more than 
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anywhere else,” bemoans Mohsen Anvari, Dean of the Faculty 
of Commerce and Administration. But with the Campaign’s 
infusion, “now we have been given the tools to build a solid 
foundation for the future, and with these endowments in place 
we can concentrate on developing the faculty in other ways.” 
According to Anvari, these other ways include incorporat- 
ing new educational technologies, developing strong and orig- 
inal programmes, and upgrading facilities. “We need to diffuse 
instructional technology more thoroughly in the faculty,” he 
says, adding that one benefit of this technology is the develop- 
ment of five new distance education classes. The faculty has 
also opened a “branch office” in Toronto which will offer 
selected graduate programmes, and has developed a unique 
MBA programme in aviation management. “What Harvard is 
to business administration, we are to aviation management,” 
says a grinning Anvari. With talent and teamwork in the form 
of solid student and alumni support and a stellar batting order 
of professors, the faculty continues to build for successful 


seasons to come. 


Bakembrahim, left, Director of 
Hie GoseES, with his much- 
Wegemana@ textbooks on 
Smaneana family business. 
A CIBG gia wi help establish 
@ Distinguished: krofessorship 
in Fomilyeepusiness and 
Entrepreneunanmerudies in 
the faculye Miomigue Léroux, 
inset, Of the Rayanemank, dis- 
cusses the Danks Gempaign 
gift at their Placewile Marie 
offices with eadership Gift 
Division chain jacques 
Ménard, L BA 67, 


hink globally, act locally. Susan Raymer, L BA 71, took 

that adage to heart when she was considering a gift to the 

University. Even though by her own admission Raymer, 
President of Rayrow Realties in Montreal, wouldn’t know a 
monitor from a CPU, she believed that in a shrinking world 
students would better learn innovative ways of thinking about 
problems through exchange with other students and exposure 
to other cultures. Therefore Raymer endowed $125,000 to 
enable engineering and computer science students to travel to 
the Technion-Israel Institute of Technology, the renowned uni- 
versity based in Haifa. Concordia has already enjoyed faculty 
exchange with Technion, and through the Goldie and Joe 
Raymer Endowment, says Raymer, “students will also benefit 
from experiencing a different culture.” With Raymer’s assis- 
tance, a Concordia education can extend across the globe. 
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Norman D. Hébert is concerned with a global issue of 
another sort: the automobile. “I’ve been in the auto business all 
my life,” observes the President of Groupe Park Avenue Inc. 
His goal, Hébert says, is to help others know cars as well as he 
does by assisting students and the Department of Mechanical 
Engineering to evolve, “particularly in research of the hybrid 
car”—a car that is powered both by diesel gasoline and elec- 
tricity. The environmentally friendly hybrid car should one day 
be a familiar sight on our roads, thanks to the foresight of bene- 
factors like Hébert. “This is a contribution both to Concordia 
and to the community,” he says of his $250,000, which recog- 
nizes the excellent results obtained over the years by the 
Concordia student chapter of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers. 

(continued on next page) 


ENGINEERING AND 
COMPUTER SCIENCE: 


at 


The global vision of Susan Raymer, left, 
will help Concordia students travel to 
the Technion-lsrael “Institute of 
Technology in Haifa. Norman D. 
Hébert, flanked by the Campaign 
team’s Leonard Ellen, inset shaw off 
Concordia students’ hybrid Future Car 
in the basement garage Of the Hall 
Building. 


Beneath the calm 
professional exterior of the 
engineer, computer 
programmer or circuit 
designer throbs the pulse of 
an excited human being: the 
future belongs to the creator 
of technology. 


Hébert’s and Raymer’s endowments are two of the many 
Campaign initiatives which have stirred the cockles of hearts 
in the Faculty of Engineering and Computer Science. Indeed, 
beneath the calm professional exterior of the engineer, com- 
puter programmer or circuit designer throbs the pulse of an 
excited human being, because it is a vibrant time for them: the 
future belongs to the creator of technology. That excitement is 
reflected in the faculty’s optimism. With a new building in the 
plans, a core of new information technology (IT) programmes 
and a host of others, this optimism has solid foundations. 
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Nabil Esmail, dean of the faculty, is singing an upbeat tune 
about the university’s engagement with IT. “Our software engi- 
neering programmes will make Concordia a hub for informa- 
tion technology teaching and research,” he promises. As of 
September, Concordia has six distinct programmes based 
around computers. No other university in Canada has such a 
comprehensive educational offering in the field. The faculty 
decided to pursue this range of options because there was 
demand from industry, the public and government for a high- 
level IT research and educational institution. 

The computer-based academic programmes also require 
new facilities, and another happy consequence of the Capital 
Campaign is that the faculty will establish a research facility 
featuring the largest group of computer labs in Montreal. The 
labs will do more than satisfy the cravings of the information 
technology team; computers are important today because they 
are everywhere, in every kind of engineering. Thus the new lab 
will create a powerful force for synergy among the different 
departments in the faculty. Aerospace, transportation, building, 
environment, pattern recognition, telecommunications, 
mechanical engineering: all will benefit from the central 
resource, says Esmail. “I am very excited about what we have 
been doing here,” he concludes. “Now we just need our new 
building.” ¥& 


FINE 


ARTS: CRAFT AN 


ie anadian art history is a neglected subject,” laments 
G Stephen Jarislowsky, a Montreal business person 
and collector of Canadian art. But he is doing his 
best to raise its profile. After pondering the problem, 
Jarislowsky concluded that one solution was to endow a Chair 
in Canadian Art History, the first of its kind in Canada. “Once 
I made that decision, it was a matter of finding the right fit,” 
he explains. Concordia provided that fit, so his donation of 
$500,000 will sponsor the Stephen A. Jarislowsky Chair in 
Canadian Art History. This will strengthen Concordia’s 
already lofty status in Canadian art scholarship, according to 
Dean of Fine Arts Christopher Jackson. “We have a large 
gallery collection, and the Journal of Canadian Art History is 
based here.” 

Concordia’s fine arts programme is the largest and one of 
the most extensive in Canada; art historians, painters, film- 
makers and installation artists rub elbows in the student 
lounge. But despite the difference in disciplines, the students 
and professors are not without some common concerns, and 
one of the most prominent these days is the growing role being 
played by new technologies in the arts. The faculty has 
addressed this new role enthusiastically. “We have always had 
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a multi-faceted approach to art making,” notes Jackson, “with 
most students drawing from several disciplines.” New tech- 
nologies do not replace older forms—the paintbrush will 
remain a critical tool—but digital art is now another medium 
that artists can use both for creative expression and as a mar- 
ketable skill. 


New technologies do not 
replace older forms—the 
paintbrush will remain a 
critical tool—but digital art 
is now another medium that 
artists can use. 


Concordia’s two-year-old Digital Image and Sound pro- 
gramme is the first in Canada to act on this demand. It offers 


a joint major with computer science, in addition to being 
graced with a state-of-the-art Silicon Graphics computer lab 
and multimedia labs courtesy of dedicated fundraising and the 
assistance of Imasco, which gave $400,000 towards the lab. 
The bond with new technologies will be made stronger by a 
gift of $300,000 to create the Daniel Langlois Chair in Digital 
Technologies and the Fine Arts. Says Jean Gagnon of the 
Fondation Daniel Langlois, “The goal is to help join art, sci- 
ence and technology, especially as the question of the content 
of new technologies is very important.” Often the people who 
can best provide content are the artists working in conjunction 
with—or as—programmers. The chair will encourage explo- 
ration of software as an artistic tool to narrow the gap between 
artists and scientists. 

The Campaign for a New Millennium allowed the chance 
for these types of programmes and initiatives in every faculty 
to flourish, and for those with fond memories of their school 
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days to come home. For Honor Robertson, BFA 84, GrDip 84, 
MA 93, the strength of her memories of pursuing degrees in art 
history at Concordia inspired her to join the Campaign efforts. 
“T felt it was time to give something back to the university,” she 
says. “It’s hard to say ‘no’ to something that you have benefit- 
ed from so much.” While making a generous donation to the 
University, Robertson also canvassed other potential donors. 
While she modestly downplays her contribution,“I’m not a 
stellar performer; I hate asking people for money” she says, 
“My time is also a gift to the University.” And the gift, she 
insists, was warranted. “It is one of the best programmes in 
Canada,” Robertson says. “There is a wonderful cosmopolitan 
flavour, a tremendous mix that you could not get anywhere 
else. And,” she emphasizes, “I had a lot of fun here.” With the 
assistance of Robertson, Jarislowsky and others, the faculty 
and Concordia will continue to provide stimulation and a state- 
of-the-fine-art education for students for years to come. * 
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Merger Pushes 


Forth Birth o 


by Rina Calabrese — 


s I sat down to talk with Philip Authier, the first thing he did 

was set the record straight on one very important fact. 

“I was not the first editor of the Link,” he said, almost 
apologetically. 

That distinction goes to Doug Leslie. Authier took over the 
editorship when Leslie left in December of 1980 after serving 
just six months of his one-year mandate. Even after twenty 
years, Authier refused to speculate as to why Leslie quit, say- 
ing only “it just wasn’t really his bag.” 

It was Authier, though, who would see the Link through an 
unprecedented transition over the next year-and-a-half and 
launch its reputation as Concordia’s independent student paper. 

Authier, currently a senior political journalist at the Gazette, 
reminisced over lunch about his formative years at the Link. 

The Link was created in 1979, five years after Sir George 
Williams University and Loyola College joined to form 
Concordia University. The merger put pressure on each of the 
former schools’ papers,the Georgian and Loyola News, to fol- 
low suit. 

“There was pressure financially and also in terms of sym- 
bolism to merge the two newspapers at the time,” Authier 
recalled. 

In fact, discussions had been going on for five years. But as 
Authier explained it, Loyola News and the Georgian were both 
solid institutions that had been around for many years. 
Understandably, there was resistance. There were fears that the 
Georgian, the predominant paper, would swallow Loyola 
News. 


These fears never materialized, Authier said, because the 
Link formed its own team with new recruits. 

“All new people came in who didn’t have these same buga- 
boos; they didn’t have these same prejudices,” Authier said. 

Ultimately, the journalists themselves felt the merger was a 
logical decision given the context of one university, Authier 
said. And since both papers had recently suffered a crippling 
exodus of veteran journalists, it made sense to pool their talent. 

“Actually it was a brilliant move,” Authier said. “We 
reduced the overlap and we reduced a lot of costs.” 

The first year of the Link’s existence was difficult, even 
chaotic at times, Authier admitted. The team of editors, many 
of whom were, as Authier called them, “greenhorns,” faced 
many challenges. In an effort not to offend anyone, the editors 
made a deliberate decision to maintain the traditions of both 
papers, retaining the signature special issues and publishing bi- 
weekly. 

“TI think we were very heavily into keeping up the traditions 
of what the papers had covered in the past,” Authier said. “The 
paper in the later years went more into a shock therapy mode 
after I had left. It became...not just left-wing but into more 
modern issues. The paper became very hip.” 
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The logistics of distributing to two campuses also posed 
new obstacles. At the same time, the staff had to keep adver- 
tisers happy and make sure the student council did not interfere 
with editorial content. Most daunting of all, perhaps, was guar- 
anteeing the production of a quality paper that students would 
want to read. 


The Link staff succeeded in their mandate largely by being 
agents of social change, in what Authier called, “our lefty 
days.” With the publication of solid investigative pieces, the 
paper began to have substantial influence. Donna Paquette, the 
Link’s sports editor at the time, broke controversial ground on 
the subject of women in sports, revealing through her reporting 
that women’s teams at Concordia were under-funded compared 
to the men’s. 

“It was a very serious business. We were not fooling 
around,” stressed Authier, while admitting that during that cru- 
cial first year, the paper was teetering a number of times. “It 
could have all collapsed.” 

But it didn’t. The students loved it and circulation rose to 
30,000. This was largely due to the paper’s pool of talent. Most 
of the editors from that inaugural masthead still keep in touch, 
Authier added. 

“That group became inseparable,” he said. “We did every- 
thing together. We ate together, we drank together.” 

And slept together? 

“T’ll take the fifth on that,” he said with a laugh. 

The truth is they did on many occasions sleep in the office, 
which served more as a makeshift home. 

“There was a shower on the seventh floor, so you could 
sleep over there then go up and have a shower, get your break- 
fast at the caf and get back to work,” Authier said. 


This team of editors gave everything they had to the Link, 
spending six days a week, often well into the night, making 
sure copy was edited properly and deadlines were met. They 
met their midnight print deadline 80 per cent of the time, 
Authier said, recalling that their worst night was the time they 
didn’t get their copy to the printer until 3 am. 

“I can remember sleeping on the floor in the typesetting 
room,” Authier said, “exhausted, falling asleep on the floor 
under the table waiting for the final proofs. It was nuts. When 
I think about it now, we were crazy.” 

Still, he agreed that they got as much out of it as they gave. 

“Tt molded all of us,” he said. “All of those editors from that 
year are doing some line of work related to what we were 
doing there.” 

At the Link, they learned more journalistic skills than they 
would probably ever have learned in the classroom. 

“You learned how to be organized, how to get along with 
people,” Authier acknowledged, “and how to work as a team. 
This is all beyond how to write headlines, put the paper togeth- 
er, write a story, and find the news.” 

But the best thing about that time, Authier gushed, was the 
friendships that were created. 

“T met people that are still friends with me today. That’s my 
best memory of it.” 

This article originally appeared in The Link, Sept. 7, 1999. 


The Bridge, Fall 1999 


n 1965, Simpson’s Department Store gave the 

Fairview Shopping Centre in Pointe Claire an exact 

replica of Michelangelo’s Statue of David. There was 
a public outcry from some people, and a public debate 
ensued about the appropriateness of such a display ot 
male nudity in a shopping plaza. In January 1966, the 
General Manager of Simpson’s donated the statue to the 
Loyola Students Association, and the 4.1-metre plaster 
replica with metal re-enforcements was installed on a 
pedestal in the Vanier Library. It became a familiar land 
mark on the Loyola campus, and was the object of a 


number of student hi-jinks over the years, including 
painting it emerald green in March 1967 to celebrate St. 
Patrick’s Day, and adorning it with fig leaves, hats, 
banana peels, and diapers! On the night of March 20, 


1987, after being lassoed with a fire hose, the statue was 
toppled from its pedestal and destroyed by vandals, pos- 
sibly a student prank gone awry. A piece of the arm is 
stored in the Concordia Archives on the tenth floor of the 
Hall Building. Text by Nancy Marelli. Photograph from 
Archives, PO50/P33 


Concordia University Alumni Association 


Mentor Program 


Mentor: men-tor\ men-to(ay\n. 1: a trusted counsellor or guide. 2: tutor, 


coach. 


In a competitive world, you need good advice. Who better to provide you with guidance 
on career goals or graduate studies than alumni—women and men who have taken just 


those kinds of decisions? 


The Mentor Program matches students and graduates with alumni volunteers who, 
through their professional and personal experience, provide practical advice on the 
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realities of the workplace. 


“Helped me to focus on 
my career goals.” 


- Andrea , 2nd year 
Art Education 


“This program is a very 
good opportunity for stu- 
dents to begin 
networking and to know 
what to expect when they 
enter the job market.” 


- Himmat, 2nd year 
Commerce 


"| think if students 
meet their mentor(s) at 
the beginning of their 
studies, they can use 
the practical advice 
given on what program 
to choose or what 
courses to take in order 
to find a job more 
easily.” 

- Ibrahimi , MA 
Engineering 


“This is an excellent 
program, please keep it 
up! au 

- Nilmini , 2nd year 
Psychology 


Consult the Alumni homepage @ http://alumni.concordia.ca/alumweb 


Click on Career Corner to access the Mentor Program. 


Browse through the Mentor profiles. 
Contact Mentor(s) via e-mail if you wish. 


For more information, contact: Maria Ponte 


Tel.: 
POSTE MAIL 
Nore i 


00318760-93 
MONTREAL, C.V. 


(514) 848-3825 E-mail: mponte@coral.concordia.ca 


